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Experiences in the Great War 

I entered the First Officers’ Training Camp at Leon 
Springs, Texas, on May 10,1917. I was a First Lieutenant of 
Cavalry, Officers Reserve Corps; but after three months of 
cavalry training without horses, I was put into the Quarter¬ 
master Department as a Second Lieutenant, and sent to the 
Pacific Coast. I was a surplus officer for six months in the 
Quartermaster Department at Camps Kearney and Fremont, 
California, (near San Diego and San Francisco, respectively), 
after which I was transferred to the infantry and sent to the 
Depot Brigade at Camp Lewis, (near Tacoma and Seattle), 
in the State of Washington, where we equipped and drilled 
recruits. I was then given an “Honorable Discharge” from 
the American army, on techinal grounds, apparently because 
my applications for overseas service had displeased my im¬ 
mediate superiors. 

I at once crossed the Continent to Montreal, Canada, 
and enlisted in the British infantry for overseas service. 
From Montreal, we went to the Valcartier Mobilization Camp, 
near Quebec. 

About June 25th, 1918, we boarded a British transport at 
the city of Quebec, not far from the “Plains of Abraham.” 
We went down the St. Lawrence, past the banks of New¬ 
foundland, and entered the harbour of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
through a gate in the submarine nets. 

On July 4th, we left Halifax under convoy of a British 
cruiser. There were about fifteen ships in our party, all of 
which zig-zagged across the ocean for twelve days. Two 
days out from England, about six American destroyers joined 
our convoy. That evening, as we got up from the supper 
table, a loud boom was heard, and our ship quivered from end 
to end. Some thought a submarine torpedo had struck us, 
while others thought it was merely the firing of the big gun 
from the stern of our transport. All made a rush for the 
upper decks. We then saw the destroyers close together, and 
heard four or five more booms in rapid succession, each of 
which shook our transport. We soon learned that from one 
to three German submarines had appeared, and that the ex- 


plosions wero depth charges set off by the destroyers. Noth¬ 
ing further was seen or heard of the submarines. 

We landed at Liverpool, England, on the morning of 
July 16th. We at once boarded an English train, with com¬ 
partments entered from the side, which passed through Bir¬ 
mingham, Stratford-on-Avon, and Oxford, until we reached a 
town called Farnham, where we left the train for a four 
weeks’ segregation camp at Frensham Pond, in Surrey County. 
About the middle of August, we were sent to Bramshot Camp, 
in Hants County, for three months’ training before proceed¬ 
ing to France. During our training at Bramshot Camp, we 
were given a six-day leave, with free transportation on all 
Scotch and English railroads. At this time Sinn Fein troubles 
were still brewing in Ireland. I visited Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Inverness, and Glasgow, Scotland, as well as London, Eng¬ 
land. 

Early in November, we left Bramshot Camp for Folke¬ 
stone, on the English coast, near Dover, where we boarded a 
ship for Boulogne, France. We spent one night at Boulogne, 
and then proceeded to the British and Canadian Base at 
Etaples, France. From Etaples, we went by train to Valen- 
cic nnes, (France), passing through the French cities of Cam- 
brai and Arras. This was my first trip in what the American 
tramp calls, “side door Pullmans,” i. e., box cars, labelled: 
“Hommes (men) 36-40. Clievaux (horses) 8.” 

The Germans had left Valenciennes only a few days be¬ 
fore our arrival. They had retired shortly before daylight, 
under a heavy Canadian machine gun fire. Buildings, trees, 
and walls on all sides showed the marks of bullets, and many 
houses had been destroyed by shell fire and bombs. German 
military equipment was piled in heaps here and there, and 
the railways station was a complete ruin. For miles and miles 
the city was deserted on all sides, the civilians having fled be¬ 
fore the invader four years before. We lived in abandoned 
houses for two days, and then proceeded on foot to join the 
24th Canadian Battalion. 

About this time,, shortly after we had landed in France, 
the Armistice was signed, and the Great War came to an end, 
but our work was not over. 

We marched on foot for more than two hundred and 
twenty seven miles, from Valenciennes, France, through 
Mons and Namur, Belgium; through Bonn, Prussia, across 
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the Rhine, and about ten miles beyond, to Berlinglioven, Ger¬ 
many. I was with the 24tli Canadian Battalion. We marched 
in the day time, and at night we slept in abandoned houses, 
public buildings, schoolhouses, barns, people’s kitchens, and 
sometimes in a spare bedroom. We had no opportunity for 
a bath, and no change of clothing for almost six weeks. 
Body-lice worried us considerably, often keeping us awake 
at night. We did not entirely rid ourselves of this pest until 
our return to England. The British authorities apparently 
made no effort, except in England, to exterminate body-lice. 

We followed closely on the heels of the retiring Germans. 
We passed trucks stuck in the mud, ambulances with a wheel 
off, dead horses, and here and there a German gun stuck in the 
mud. We saw Prussian helmets on the roadside, and here 
and there a newly made grave, where some German officer, 
killed by his own men, had been buried. During their retreat, 
the Prussians, Saxons, and Bavarians quarrelled among 
themselves, sometimes turning machine guns on each other. 

In Germany, we were stationed in turn at the Prussian 
towns and cities of Berlinghoven, Bonn, Niedermenden, and 
Soven, all within or just beyond the Rhine Valley. We ate 
Christmas dinner at Bonn. It consisted mainly of German 
pork, and English plum pudding. 

We visited Koln a large city on the Rhine near Bonn. 
At Ivoln (called Cologne by the French and Eng¬ 
lish), some of my friends ordered meat at a restaurant. When 
they asked the waiter what it was, he answered, “P/erde,” 
and pointed to a picture of a horse on the wall. I later saw 
horse meat on sale in Belgium and France. 

The German civilians were required to doff their hats to 
all British and Allied officers, as the Germans had required of 
the Belgians. When a Prussian was slow about lifting his 
hat, a soldier would generally knock it off for him, saying: 
“Ab mit dem Hut,” (off with the hat). 

The people of Germany appeared to be very industrious, 
men, women, and children, working all of the time. In al¬ 
most every village of Germany through which we marched, 
the houses were supplied with electric lights and water fau¬ 
cets. But in the villages of Belgium and France, (and I have 
been informed the same is true of England), electric lights 
were often lacking, and the water was generally carried into 
the houses from pumps or wells, by means of buckets and 
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pails. I scarcely saw a bath tub on the Continent of Europe, 
though the mines and many school houses had shower baths. 

Late in January, 1919, we made the return trip from 
Siegburg, Germany, by train, to Auvelais, Belgium. We 
spent thirty six hours in travelling approximately two hun¬ 
dred miles. The train made long stops at every station, 
and never made more than ten miles per hour. We travelled 
in what American hoboes call, “side door Pullmans,” i. e. 
box cars. Before leaving Siegburg, Germany, the soldiers 
“borrowed” railroad buckets, and punched holes in them so 
as to make braziers for heating purposes. The next thing 
“borrowed” was a large quantity of railroad coke and coal, 
which kept our box cars as warm as kitchens, and made us 
forget the cold outside. 

On our way to Auvelais, we passed through Liege, where 
Ihe Belgians made their first stand against the Germans in 
1914. We many times crossed the river Meuse, which flows 
through the Belgian city of Namur. And at Auvelais, Bel¬ 
gium, we were billeted at a house twenty yards from the river 
Sombe, which flows through a part of France and Belgium. 

On our march to Germany in November and December, 
the Belgians greeted us on all sides with bands, songs, flags, 
bunting, and speeches. The civilians also gave us coffee, 
sandwiches and other food. And at a house where we spent 
the night, on the outskirts of Mons, when we were ready to 
leave, a twenty-two year old Belgian girl, according to Bel¬ 
gian custom, turned her right cheek and then her left cheek 
for us to kiss. Behind her were her mother and three little 
sisters, upon each of whom I likewise bestowed two kisses. 
But on our return to Belgium in February, the novelty of 
entertaining soldiers had worn off, and the Beligans were not 
so friendly as at first. 

The lack of intelligence and common honesty in the 
Canadian Corps, was most striking. Perhaps the same might 
also be said of other armies. Our food rations had been ter¬ 
ribly short for more than a month, when, about February 
14th, 1919, I was sent as a ration guard to join the Fourth 
British Army Train Guard at Montignies, on the outskirts 
of Charleroi, Belgium. A ration train for the British troops 
in Germany was made up at Calais, France, and came to 
Montignies, Belgium, where fourteen of us boarded it as 
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Guard for the trip to Germany. We only went to the Ger¬ 
man frontier, where we were succeeded by other guards. 

The seals on many of the box cars were broken when the 
train reached us, and the cars had been looted; but all of 
this was taken as a matter of course. I later learned that the 
cars arriving with broken seals were again looted by soldier 
checkers and by permanent military station guards. I made 
five such trips to Germany. On one trip the guard looted a 
car of cigarettes, (issued with rations to British soldiers), 
selling cigarettes to numerous civilians for more than a 
thousand francs, ($200.00). The corporal of the guard had 
two men watch the officer in charge of the train while the 
car was being looted. I later told the officer of this, but he 
did nothing. The corporal was subsequently promoted to 
sergeant. 

On another trip to Germany, the guard broke into a car 
of rum, (issued with rations to British troops). This time 
no officer was along, a lance-corporal being in charge of the 
guard. At Pepinster, Belgium, on the German frontier, the 
local British Transportation Officer, placed under arrest our 
lance-corporal and two privates, all being in an intoxicated 
condition. One of the privates was so drunk that he had to 
be carried away on a stretcher. His stomach had to be 
pumped out to save him from alcoholic poisoning. A few 
weeks later the lance-corporal was promoted to full cor¬ 
poral. 

I learned from other train guards that they habitually 
sold to civilians, both at Montignies, and en route to Ger¬ 
many, large quantities of soap, cigarettes, chocolate, bacon, 
shoes, and clothing. Money obtained by soldiers in this way 
was generally used to purchase alcoholic drinks. After so 
many free issues of rum from the Government, the men 
crave liquor, and sell military stores to obtain drink money. 
A few arrests were made for theft of Government supplies, 
but with the guard changed three times between Calais, 
France, and the city of destination in Germany, i. e. Koln, 
(French Cologne), or Bonn, the British authorities did not 
know which of the three guards to hold responsible for 
looted cars. 

The woman of the house where I was billeted at Mon¬ 
tignies, on the outskirts of Charleroi, Belgium, scrubbed her 
chairs, tables, floors, and sidewalks, every day, in addition 


to cooking and washing. But with all of this hard work, she 
seemed happier than many American ladies who have nothing 
to do except amuse themselves. But this Belgian woman’s 
husband did no work, except to trade in property purchased 
from soldiers, who had stolen it from Government ration 
trains. He bought and sold British army jam, bread, tobacco, 
prunes, army shoes, and other articles. But the military 
police finally checked his business. 

Both in Germany and Belgium, when I complained of 
our rations being scant, civilians with whom I was billeted 
told me in their native tongue, that their friends were eating 
food purchased from our quartermaster stores. At Montig- 
nies, Belgium, our quartermaster sergeant was arrested by 
the military police, charged with selling soldiers’ rations to 
civilians; but his only punishment was reduction to the rank 
of private. In England, before our Battalion sailed for Can¬ 
ada, three Canadian soldiers told me that they, too, while on 
duty at Bonn, Prussia, had sold several hundred dollars 
worth of army stores to German civilians. 

Most of the Canadian line officers I have known, are 
useless figure-heads. They neglect their men, and, away 
from the firing line, appear to think of nothing but drink and 
gambling. I twice stood guard from nine until eleven at 
night at our company headquarteers in Germany, while the 
officers were having drink parties. They sang songs and 
broke numerous civilian windows. Many drunken officers 
also passed me when I was doing outpost duty in Germany, 
some of them stopping to talk to me about my orders. These 
sam" officers, before leading their men in battle, become in¬ 
toxicated on Government rum, and privately owned whiskey 
obtained from officers’ messes. The Canadian army, is for 
all practical purposes, controlled by the non-commissioned 
officers. And perhaps the same can be said of other armies. 

It appears never to have occurred to the British and 
American people, that large armies cannot spring up over¬ 
night, any more than the American railroads, or the Amer¬ 
ican postal system, could be created in a day. Neither does 
the English-speaking public realize that the army is a profes¬ 
sion, requiring many years of study. In Great Britain and 
America, most of the intelligent men remain in civil life, but 
in France, as far as I can learn, the army attracts intelligent 
men, and they study their military professions all their lives. 
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When thinking of our own glorious part in the Great War, 
we must remember that the Belgian Army checked the Ger¬ 
mans until the French could mobilize, and that it was the 
French who held the enemy at bay while the English-speak¬ 
ing peoples awoke from their dreams of universal peace and 
the brotherhood of mankind. We must also realize that by 
far the greater portion of the Western Front of more than 
four hundred and fifty miles, was held by the French army 
throughout the war. But this French Army did not spring 
into existence overnight. Instead of a small standing army 
of professional soldiers, the French, like the Swiss and Jap¬ 
anese, require every man to be a soldier. 

We many times passed through Tamines, Belgium, where 
on August 22, 1914, the Germans placed six hundred Belgian 
men and boys between a stone wall and a canal, and then 
mowed them down with machine guns. There are three hun- 
drd wooden crosses on each of the two trench graves where 
the civilians were buried. The Germans claimed that unknown 
civilians had fired on their troops. 

The “billeting of soldiers” in Europe is what is known 
in American history as ,“The quartering of troops” in the 
homes of civilians. People on the Continent of Europe re¬ 
gard this “billeting of soldiers” as a matter of course. 

The people of France and Belgium, including men, wo¬ 
men, and children, ser m immodest and unrefined, when judged 
by the standards of Great Britian and America. But the 
literature of Queen Elizabeth’s day, when unexpurgated, 
shows our British Ancestors to have been immodest. The 
same is true of Latin and Greek literature. The French and 
Belgians have simply been backward in applying modern 
British and American notions of refinement and modesty. 

On March 22nd I visited Brussels-, the Belgian Capital, 
passing through Waterloo, with the Waterloo monuments in 
the distance. Five days later, T was at Paris, France. On my 
way to Paris, I passed through the devastated area of France 
in the day time. I had previously been through this part of 
France at night. No word picture can describe the desolate 
appearance of this section of country. Villages were level 
with the ground. All valuable machinery had been removed 
from factories, and sent to Germany. Bridges were wrecked, 
and a systematic effort made to destroy railway stations. 
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Near Arras and Amiens, (France), miles and miles of 
barbed wire entanglements and trenches were plainly visible 
from the train, and scarcely a square foot of ground without 
shell holes could be found. Numerous wooden crosses, mark¬ 
ing the graves of soldiers, were also visible from the train. 

At Paris, I saw a large church with a gaping hole in its 
dome, made by a German shell, fired from a gun approxi¬ 
mately seventy-five miles away, (one hundred and twenty 
kilometres). Two hundred were killed and three hundred 
injured, men, women, and children, being present for Good 
Friday services, when the German shell struck the church 
dome. Two shells from this same German gun struck near the 
Eiffel Tower of Paris, and I saw several houses wrecked by 
bombs from German areoplanes. 

On my return from Paris, I passed through the French 
cities of Amiens, Etaples, Boulogne, Calais, and Lille, and 
Brussels, Belgium. 

On my trips to Germany with ration trains, I passed 
through the Belgian cities of Charleroi, Namur, and Liege, to 
Herbesthal, Germany. On the return trip from Herbesthal, 
Germany, to Charleroi and Montingnies, Belgium, we trav¬ 
elled without passes, going as best we could on freights, Brit¬ 
ish and French leave trains, and civilian passenger trains. 

My journey to Paris was without permission. Being un¬ 
able to obtain a pass, and knowing that we would shortly re¬ 
turn to England, I made the trip to Paris on my own account. 
I walked from Auvelais to Tamines, Belgium, where I caught 
a night freight for a town near Mons. I reached Mons at four 
in th'' morning, and boarded a second freight for the French 
border. I then caught a British troop train, which took me 
almost to Valenciennes, (France). I walked to Valenciennes 
and boarded a civilian passenger train for Paris, the French 
depot official being satisfied with my British uniform and 
statement that I was a train guard. On the Continent of 
Europe there are no conductors on trains, there being merely 
gatemen at stations to punch and collect tickets. 

Upon reaching the North Station, (i. e. Gare du Nord), 
at Paris, instead of going out with the crowd and passing 
British military police, who might have asked if I had a pass, 
I walked away from the crowd, crossed the tracks to the wall 
surrounding the station, climbed on top of the wall, and swung 
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down to the Paris street about twelve feet below. Two civil¬ 
ians saw me, but they paid no attention to a British soldier 
going over a wall. I quickly found the “Metro,” (under¬ 
ground), and went to the British Leave Club at the Place de 
Republic, reaching there just in time for late supper. No one 
asked me any questions. The next day I met a French soldier 
at the Louvre, who took me over Paris. 

On leaving Paris, I bought a ticket for Creil, a nearby 
town, paying the soldier’s fare of eighteen cents, (ninety cen¬ 
times). On arrival at Creil, I fraternized with some French 
soldiers, and with them boarded a French leave train for 
Amiens. There were so many British military police at 
Amiens that I felt compelled to board the first civilian train 
that passed. This took me through the French cities of Etap- 
les, Boulogne, Calais, and to a town near Lille. I walked to 
Lille, and into the station, the French military guards not 
halting me because of my British uniform. 

I went from Lille, France, to Brussels, Belgium, on a 
civilian passenger train. On the Franco-Belgian frontier, 
first French customs officials, and then Belgian customs of- 
ficals went through our train, and numerous British military 
police walked on the platforms outside; but no one spoke to 
me. We at length reached Brussels, Belgium, where I spent 
the night at the Canadian Y. M. C. A. 

The next day, to get through the Brussels station with¬ 
out attracting the British military police, I bought a soldier’s 
ticket to a nearby town for two cents, (ten centimes). It was 
then an easy matter to get to the Belgium city of Namur, 
where I changed cars for Auvelais. 

I rejoined the Battalion three days before its departure 
for England. I was fined thirteen dollars and twenty cents 
for four days absence without leave. Of the four days, I had 
spent two nights on the train, one night at Paris, and one 
night at Brussels. 

On April 4th we left Auvelais, Belgium, in army box cars, 
for La Havre, France. That evening, about dusk, while still 
in Belgium, our train stopped beside a ration train. The sol¬ 
diers quickly discovered a car of rum, and proceeded to loot 
it. As night came on, and the rum took effect, we had songs, 
folowed by quarrels and fights. A few of the soldiers became 
sick from the rum, and spewed their suppers. 
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The next morning, shortly after crossing the Belgian 
frontier into France, an intoxicated lieutenant, while attempt¬ 
ing to board our moving train, fell beneath the trucks and had 
both his legs cut off. A drunken corporal and a drunk- n ser¬ 
geant were with him at the time. Within twenty-four hours the 
officer was dead. The rum also caused the death of a soldier 
from alcoholic poisoning, and another soldier was sent to the 
hospital. 

About noon, after the accident to the intoxicated lieuten¬ 
ant a partially intoxicated officer searched our car for rum. 
The next day we reached La Havre, France, having spent a 
few hours more than two days in the box cars. Our train had 
averaged a trifle more than five miles per hour. 

While we were at La Havre, another Canadian Battalion 
arrived, and some of the men told us how their troop train 
hod stopped near a civilian car of red and white wine. The 
soldiers quickly looted the wine car, and became intoxicated 
from civilian wine, just as our Battalion had become intox¬ 
icated from stolen British army rum. 

After spending two days at La Havre, we boarded a 
transport for Southhampton, England, and from Southhamp¬ 
ton, w r e went by train to Witlev Camp, in Surrey County. We 
were then given an eight-day leave, with free transportation 
on all railroads within the British Isles. I visited London, 
England, Holyhead, Wales, the scene of the Sinn Fein In¬ 
surrection at Dublin, Ireland, and the prosperous city of Bel¬ 
fast, in the heart of Ulster Province, in the north of Ireland. 
1 returned to Witley Camp via Glasgow anti Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and London, England. 

Before going on our eight-day leave, each soldier was 
given from twenty-five to seventy -five dollars, approximately, 
(from £5 to £15). Within two hours after the receipt of the 
money, anel while still in camp, many soldiers gambled away 
their seventy-five dollars, while others, with passes to Scot¬ 
land, remained in London for an eight-day drunk, visiting no 
places of interest except notorious liquor resorts. 

At Paris, France, I saw many places of interest, but the 
Louvre and Napoleon’s Tomb, not having been re-opened to 
the public since the war, could only be seen from the out¬ 
side. But at London, England, I carefully went through 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower of London, the British Muse- 
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uni, and the Museum of Natural History. Several other Lon¬ 
don Museums had not been re-opened since the war. Only 
part of the National Art Gallery was open. I also saw the 
ruins of 'several London houses, wrecked by German air raids. 

While at Paris, in addition to viewing the Eiffel Tower 
and the outside of the Louvre, and Napoleon’s Tomb, I also 
visited the Notre Dame Cathedral, the University of Paris, 
the Latin Quarter, the Hotel de Ville, (City Hall,) the Palais 
de Justice, (Court House,) the Pantheon, the site of the old 
Bastille, the Chambre de Deputies, the Luxembourg Gard¬ 
ens, the French Institute, the Champs-Elysees, and walked 
along the St. Michel and St. Germain Boulevards. While at 
Paris, had I been in possession of a pass, or able to speak the 
Italian language, I would have made the trip to Rome, Italy. 
But not having a pass of any description, and not knowing a 
v ord of Italian, I did not risk unpleasant relations with the 
British military police of Italy. 

I saw Chinese camps near the Arras battlefields, and 
also at Staples and La Havre, France. At Charleori, Bel¬ 
gium, I saw Hindus from India, wearing the uniforms of Brit¬ 
ish soldiers, with khaki turbans around their heads. At Val¬ 
enciennes, France, was a camp of French Colonial troops from 
the North of Africa, wearing brown uniforms, and red caps 
resembling an oriental fez. At Koln, Germany, (called Col¬ 
ogne by the French and English), I saw khaki-clad British, 
Belgian and American troops, with kilted Scotch here and 
there, and small groups of blue-clad French soldiers. I also 
saw American soldiers at London, Paris, Brussels, and Liege. 

At every permanent British camp were to be found uni¬ 
formed representatives of the British, “Women’s Army Aux¬ 
iliary Corps,” (known ;as Waac’s). And on my last visit to 
Endinburgh, Scotland, I stood with the kilted Scotch below 
Edinburgh Castle, surrounded by British soldiers from Lon¬ 
don, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, all 
of us watching the march of a Battalion of Highlanders, 
dressed in kilts, and led by a bagpipe band. 

On April 26th, at Witley Camp, Surrey County, England, 
our Battalion was presented with the King’s Colors. The 
Colors consisted of a British flag of silk, presented in the 
King’s name by the Duke of Connaught, former Governor- 
General of Canada. At the same time, two other Canadian 
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Battalions also received the King’s Colors. A week later we 
paraded at London. 

Before we left England, I read an article in a London 
paper, which criticised the British Army for its lack of brains. 
This article made an impression oil me, because what was 
said about lack of brains and intelligence in the British Army, 
it seems to me, could also be said about the Army of the 
United States. The English writer stated that the secret of 
German military successes, was the fact that the German 
Army attacked military problems in the same way that scien¬ 
tific problems are attacked by scientists. The writer fur¬ 
ther stated that the final success of the Allies was due, not so 
much to the numerical superiority of the Allies, (which ex¬ 
isted almost throughout the war), as to the superior general¬ 
ship of the great French Marshal, General Foch. 

The English scholar, Crecy, in the preface to his famous 
work entitled, “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” (writ¬ 
ten in 1865), speaks of universal peace for all time, but this 
dream is still far from being realized. Military training 
should be regarded as an unavoidable burden, like taxation, 
and the maintenance of police and fire departments. The 
United States, to maintain its position as a world power, 
ought to require every man to be a soldier, as is the case in 
France, Switzerland, and Japan. This would give us a citizen 
army. 

Early in May, 1919, we loft Witley Camp, in Surrey 
Couty, for Southhampton, England, where we boarded the 
giant steamer Olympic, for Canada’s eastern seaport, Hali¬ 
fax, Nova Scotia. We went eight hundred miles by train 
from Halifax to Montreal, Canada, where the French and 
English speaking citizens vied with each other in giving en¬ 
tertainments and receptions in our honor. 

After receiving my discharge from military service at 
Montreal, Canada, I visited New York, and then returned 
to my law office at San Antonio, Texas. 

While in New York, I heard a great deal of war dis¬ 
cussion, and many people seemed to think the United States 
had won the Great War. In my opinion, the war was won as 
follows: 

The French, while the Belgians temporarily checked the 
invader, mobilized their spendid army, and held, throughout 
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the four-year war, the greater portion of the Western Front 
of more than four hundred and fifty miles. The British fleet 
swept the seas, and Great Britian, after sacrificing a hundred 
thousand “regulars” in France, and eighty thousand British 
at Gallipoli, eventually placed eight million soliders in the 
field. Then came unity of forces on the Western Front, under 
the command of the French Marshal, General Fcch, with ap¬ 
proximately two million fresh troops from the United States. 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria, and then Germany collapsed. 

In the words of a Harvard professor, the United States 
came into the war at the eleventh hour, and almost at the 
fiftieth minute. 

Class distinctions are almost unknown in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
But in England the people are still divided into “gentry” and 
“commons.” In the British army there are four classes, with 
officers in the first class, sergeants in the second class, cor¬ 
porals in the third class, and privates in the fourth class. In 
the American army, we have officers in the first class, and en¬ 
listed men in the second class. 

Of the Allies, the French bore most and suffered most. 
Next came the Belgians. But we must not forget the Scotch, 
who volunteered almost to a man, when Great Britian de¬ 
clared war. The whole of the British Isles and Overseas 
Dominions also lost heavily, partly because of inefficient of¬ 
ficers and partly because of unpreparedness for war. 

I was told by Canadian troops in England that Canadian 
soldiers looted the French banks at Arras, (after the Battle of 
Arras). Some of these men were arrested in Paris with the 
stolen money in their possession. 

I also learned that Canadian soldiers brought many 
starving French civilians to the Arras militay hospitals. 
Among these starving French civilians who died in the Brit¬ 
ish hospitals at Arras, were old women with bones of the face 
almost protruding through the skin; mained men whose hands 
had been cut off by the Germans; and French girls of sixteen, 
almost dead from starvation, and about to become the un¬ 
willing mothers of German children. 

E. P. Lipscomb, A. B. 

University of Texas, ’09; 
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